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dying Socrates before his disciples in his nightgown with his
collar unbuttoned, using all his eloquence to explain to me the
sacred goal of his ideas, how it was incumbent upon us to
save our fatherland, and so on. . . ."
The next day Dostoevsky, upon leaving Maikov, adjured
him to keep their conversation secret.
Since February 27, 1848, the officials of the Third Section,
created by Nicholas I for the purpose of "seeing to it that
the peace and rights of the citizens were not disturbed by a
personal power," had been well aware that in the home of the
"communist" Petrashevsky "high-school students, free-
thinkers, and university students" gathered every Friday.
General Count Orlov, chief of the gendarmes, ordered
Liprandi, an official of the Ministry of the Interior, to follow
up and investigate this affair. For almost a year Liprandi
looked for an ideal spy who, to quote his own formula,
"must be of an education equal to that of the circle into
which he will penetrate . . . and be able to place himself
above suspicion. . . ." He finally discovered this rare pearl
in the person of Antonelli.
This Antonelli, the son of a painter of Italian origin, a
blond man with a big nose, quick, clear eyes and obsequious
manners, took courses at the University of St. Petersburg and
had a civil service post. He accepted the mission only on
condition that his name would not show up in the files. He
came to a meeting for the first time on March n, 1849, a
little shy and embarrassed in his conspicuous scarlet waist-
coat. He handed out cigars of foreign make, took part in the
conversation, advanced liberal ideas and tried to provoke a
speech against the government or the church.
"What is he doing here?" Kusmin asked Bogosoglo, who